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THE LITTLE FAWN by Billie Waters 


“In early summer the trees stood still under the 
blue sky, held their limbs outstretched and re- 
ceived the direct rays of the sun. . . . Out of the 
earth came whole troops of flowers, like motley 
stars, so that the soil of the twilit forest floor shone 
with a silent, ardent, colorful gladness. Every- 
thing smelled of fresh leaves, of blossoms, of 
moist clods and green wood .. . from morning 
till night, the bees hummed, the wasps droned, 
and filled the fragrant stillness with their murmur. 

“These were the earliest days of Bambi's life.” 


—"Bambi”, by Felix Salten 
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Let Jorandy Do It 


MARGARET CURTIS McKAY 
Illustrations by Aline Harwood Wharton 


J OE was the last to leave the club room. 
As he tapped along on his crutches, the other 
boys raced pell-mell past him, upsetting a 
chair or two. Ordinarily, Mr. Randall would 
have called them back to fold the chairs and 
stack them neatly against the wall. But 
today Mr. Randall, deep in consultation with 
Mr. Beacham, did not look up even to give 
Joe a farewell nod. 

Mr. Beacham had talked to the boys about 
defense. Every boy, he declared, old enough 
to realize that the United States was at war, 
could be of service to the country. Even 
boys as young as eight, ten, or twelve could 
be of very great service. For instance, they 
could take part in the War on Waste. Boys 
who owned express wagons could help in the 
transportation of old’ magazines and papers. 
Any job a boy might get would help, and he 
should apportion a certain amount of his 
earnings to buy defense stamps. 

With so many young men drafted, jobs for 
boys should not be too hard to get. They 
could sweep out stores, help housewives carry 
groceries home, take care of younger children. 
There were ever so many things a boy could 
do, Mr. Beacham said, if he were alert and 
determined. 

Alert and determined! But, Joe thought 
sadly, he would have to have two good legs, 
wouldn’t he? What could a boy with nearly 
useless ones do? Then he remembered that 
Mr. Randall had told him never to think of 
himself as any more different from other boys 


than brown-eyed boys are different from blue- 
eyed ones, fat boys from thin, and so on! 
Joe’s legs might not be like other boys’ legs, 
but his mind wasn’t different. “Alert and 
determined” were what you were in your own 
mind! Minds were always more important 
than bodies. Well, then, Joe thought, there 
must be some way in which even he could be 
of service. He quickened his pace along the 
street. 

It was the first day of the summer vacation. 
The sidewalks were crowded with children on 
roller skates and scooters. Joe lived in a 
neighborhood of small row-houses. When he 
reached home, he found that his mother had 
left a new picture puzzle on the wide porch 
table that had been built especially for his 
toys and games. Usually a new puzzle was 
a challenge and a delight, but today Joe 
thought, “The other boys will be doing some- 
thing that will really help our country while 
I sit and do puzzles!” 

The key was in its customary place under 
the mat. He opened the door and went along 
the dark little hall to the kitchen. On the 
shelf of the sink were four potatoes and a 
bowl of unshelled peas. Before his mother 
went to work in the morning, she always set 
out the vegetables for supper. It was Joe’s 
only chore to prepare them. 

He seated himself on the high stool, 
propped his crutches against the drainboard 
of the sink, and began to shell the peas. His 
mind was busy while he worked. There must 
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It was Randy's 
business to bring 
the stuff to Joe— 
potatoes, carrots, 
peas, beans, 
apples—and then 
to redeliver them 
in jars 





be something he could do! “Alert and de- 
termined!” Alert meant watchful—well, he 
would be watchful. He determined that for 
the rest of that day everything he looked at 
he would see and think about with one idea 
only: how could that thing or that person 
help Joe Bradley be of service to his country? 

The peas were quickly shelled. The four 
potatoes were soon pared, and put in a closely 
covered pan. His mother had warned him 
not to put them in water, which would soak 
out some of the good vitamins. Joe opened 
the cupboard to get a glass for his noon milk. 
The three upper shelves held empty quart 
jars, a sad reminder of the days before the 
death of Joe’s father when his mother stayed 
home and had time to put up preserves. Joe 
sipped his milk and munched a sandwich. 
Still deep in thought, after he had washed 
his glass and brushed up the crumbs, he went 
out to the front porch. 

Now then, for that alert he had pledged 
himself to keep! Randy Macklin, who lived 
a few doors up the street, dashed by with his 
express wagon. 

“Hi!” he called. And Joe answered, “Hi!” 

He looked after Randy thoughtfully, filing 
him away, as if he were a piece of a picture 
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puzzle, to be used when the matching piece 
showed up: Randy, with his active legs, quick 
movements, pleasant ways—and_ express 
wagon. 

Several women passed by, carrying brown 
paper bags, obviously groceries. Joe knew 
most of them. They glanced up, nodded, or 
said, ““How are you, Joe?” 

Mrs. Wilson, who lived next door, toiled up 
the steps, both arms laden, with her young- 
est child, a tot of two, clinging to her skirt. 
She smiled at Joe and, seeing the new box 
his mother had left on the porch table, she 
asked, “A new picture puzzle, Joe?” 

Joe said yes; then thought that his newest 
puzzle was one Mrs. Wilson couldn’t see—the 
puzzle of trying to find a way to be of service 
to his country. And now as he looked at her 
with this new, sharpened eyesight he noticed 
how tired her kind face was. She had a large 
family and was not very strong. As she 
opened her front door, one of the packages 
slipped to the porch floor, and Mrs. Wilson 
put down all her bundles to pick up the bright 
green pods that spilled out. A bag of potatoes 
tipped over, sending a spud or two rolling 
down the steps. 

Joe, looking helplessly on, thought how 
nimbly, if he had been like other boys, he 
could have vaulted over the railing separating 
the two porches, how quickly he could have 
retrieved the potatoes and picked up the peas! 
Mrs. Wilson stooped wearily to her task and 
presently disappeared indoors. Joe filed away 
the little incident, as he had filed away Randy 
and his wagon, and turned to watch the street 
again. 

Other women passed by—Mrs. Thatcher, 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Brent. Neigh- 
bors all, and all bearing the burden of food for 
their families. Scraps of conversation floated 
up to him: “And I said, ‘me do Red Cross 
work!’ What with all I have to do—eight to 
cook for——.”. . . “Fresh vegetables, he says, 
every day, mind you—and she not four 
months old! Pushed through a sieve, he 
says——”’ 

Randy went by again, his wagon loaded 
with groceries. He often made a nickel or a 
dime hauling things home for overloaded 
housewives. 

“Hi!” he shouted again. And Joe answered 
absent-mindedly. He was ,busy trying to fit 
all these pieces together: the busy street; 
the grocery store at the corner; Randy and his 
wagon; the tired women laden with food; his 
own life, his few duties; Mr. Beacham’s talk, 





defense, service. It was all a confused jumble. 
A feeling of despair began to steal over him. 
After all, what could a boy do who was handi- 
capped as he was! 

And, as always, when he thought of his 
handicap, he thought of Mr. Randall, the 
leader of the Boys’ Club, who told him he 
must stop thinking of himself as handicapped. 
“Where there is a will, there’s a way.” Old 
stuff! What else had Mr. Randall said? ‘The 
work of any great person, say a Lincoln or a 
Jefferson, was only what he could do best as 
a private individual, only he did it on a large 
scale.” 

Joe sat up suddenly. What one could do 
best, only do it on a large scale! Well, what 
could he, Joe Bradley, do best? For one 
thing, he was good at picture puzzles, and it 
looked as if the pieces of this, his newest and 
toughest puzzle, were snapping into their 
right places. Because, besides being good at 
puzzles, Joe was good at shelling peas and 
scraping carrots and paring potatoes. 

Seizing his crutches, he fairly leaped to the 
porch railing where he leaned over and 
pounded on Mrs. Wilson’s door. “Mrs. Wil- 
son!” he called. 

She came running, startled by the excite- 
ment in his voice. 

Joe said, “Hand over those peas and pota- 
toes or whatever you are going to have for 
dinner, and I’ll do ’em for you!” 

Then he told her about Mr. Beacham’s 
talk on defense. 

“You won’t have to pay me a cent,” he 
added. “I’ll keep one potato and six pea pods 
for payment. Nothing more. Don’t you see? 
If I get enough other ladies to let me do things 
like that for them, I’ll get enough vegetables 
for my mother and me, so she won’t have to 
buy any, and then she can buy defense stamps 
instead.” 

In his excitement Joe ran his words to- 
gether. Plans were flashing thick and fast 
in his brain. He went to the edge of the porch 
and shouted, “Hey——-Randy!” And Randy 


actually heard him half a block away above 
the din of the street. He came on the run. 
When Joe told him his scheme, Randy’s eyes 
popped open. 

“Gee! Joe,” he said, “we’ll be partners!” 

And that is how the Joe-Randy Company 
started. The name was soon shortened to 
Jorandy, and “Let Jorandy do it” became their 
slogan. Randy painted it on his wagon. It 
was his business to bring the stuff to Joe; 
potatoes, carrots, peas, string beans, apples. 
Then he hauled it back, the potatoes neatly 
pared, in jars tightly screwed. For the empty 
preserve jars on the top shelf of the cupboard 
had now a use. Joe’s mother gave Joe the 
money she would have spent on fresh vege- 
tables, and Joe paid Randy a nickel for each 
hauling job. Each boy had a defense stamp 
book which was slowly filling up with ten-cent 
stamps. 

The business grew when Red Cross Canteen 
and First Aid classes were organized in the 
neighborhood. Joe was very businesslike 
about it all. He kept a book in which he listed 
the amount and kind of vegetables brought 
him, as well as the percentage he kept in pay- 
ment. The wide porch table, built for his toys 
and picture puzzles, looked like a kitchen 
table in one of the better-class hotels. The 
whole street became interested in the Jorandy 
project, and the boys took pride in doing their 
jobs promptly and well. 

One evening Mr. Randall came out to see 
Joe. Hedid not say much, but Joe felt a thrill 
when Mr. Randall shook hands with him as 
man to man, not at all as if Joe were a smart 
little cripple to be patted on the back and 
praised because he had “made good.” 

“Good stuff, Joe,” Mr. Randall said as he 
left. 

As Joe watched him disappear in the dark- 
ness of the street, his heart swelled. Never 
again would Joe Bradley think of himself pity- 
ingly. He had found a task that he could do 
and he was doing it. He had joined the ranks 
of those who serve their country. 















PHOTOS OF YUCCA AND DATE PALMS, BY BARNARD FREEMAN 


Oor in the garden a bee 
dives into a deep blue iris; a 
butterfly drops lightly on a pansy 
had; a hummingbird hovers over 
a morning-glory; and the wind goes 
by softly overhead. This is pollen-gathering 
time, when the bees and the birds, the wind, 
and the flowers all work together to keep our 
earth going and ourselves still on it. For 
without the magic power of the pollen grain 
all life would perish and our world would be a 
dead and dreary waste. 

Just how a tiny yellow grain works such 
wonders is one of Nature’s many marvels which 
we are only just beginning slightly to under- 
stand. First of all we had to find out just 
which parts of a flower head do the work of 
pollinating or fertilizing. This is the im- 
portant business of turning a seed into the 
fruit that is the main end and object of a 
plant’s life. 

A flower has sepals, which support the 
petals and sometimes take their place. Right 
inside the petals, or corolla, are the pistil and 
the stamen. 

The pistil is a long stalk with the seed box 
at the bottom and with the stigma, a kind of 
little flat piece, at the top, which forms a plat- 
form for the pollen grains to land on. The 
stigma is usually either sticky or hairy. 

The stamen is another long stalk with pol- 
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Pollen Magic 
WINIFRED HEATH 


It takes a special moth to pollinate the flowers 
of the yucca plants in the picture at the left 


Above, a hedge of night-blooming 
cereus in Hawaii. A long-tongued moth 
is needed to pollinate these flowers, 
which measure (see inset) nine to ten 
inches from stem to tip of petals 


len boxes, or anthers, at the tip; and 
the stamens and pistils usually open at dif- 
ferent times. 

Pollen grains come in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes. Under a microscope some look like 
dainty sea shells; others like tiny monsters of 
the deep; some grains are thorny or ribbed; 
and they are all coated with oil as a protec- 
tion. 

The big job for the pollen carriers is to get 
the pollen from the anthers of one flower to 
the stigma of another. This is done by insects, 
the wind, water, birds, beetles, and even all 
manner of flies, including midges. 

When the pollen grain lands on the sticky 
or hairy stigma, it stays there, swells, bursts 
open and sends down a tiny tube direct to the 
seed box at the bottom of the pistil stalk. 
There it goes directly into one little seed speck, 
with liquid food, and the little dead speck 
wakes up and starts becoming a pink-tipped 
daisy or a towering redwood or some other 
plant. 


Most important of all the winged carriers 
are the bees, including the velvety brown bum- 
blebee and the honey, or social, bee. The flow- 





ers provide nectar, which is the beginning of 
honey, and bee bread in the shape of pollen 
grains. The winged visitors make prompt col- 
lection and delivery of pollen, and somehow 
the bees know they must not flit from pansy 
to poppy, from buttercup to bean, so they 
make continuous trips to the same kind of 
flower, carrying away pollen on their bodies 
just where it will come off in the right place 
when they visit another flower. 

The bright petals, the fragrance, and the 
many markings on petals attract and guide 
bees to the nectar that is hidden away and 
often protected in various ways from unwel- 
come visitors. Even a bee sometimes gets a 
rather rough welcome. In certain orchids it 
is forced to take a bath, and in another it has 
to stand on its head as it goes nectar hunting. 
But by such tricks the orchid makes sure that 
some of its pollen will be carried off and its 
own supplies brought in. 

Flowers sometimes refuse to bloom simply 
because their own particular bee messenger 


GIANT RAGWEED HEMP 
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The wind carries many pollens, both good and 
bad. Without it, the California date palms at 
right would not bear fruit. But the wind also 
carries, often at very high altitudes, the much 
magnified pollen grains shown above that cause 
hay fever 


is not to be had. This happened in New Zea- 
land with fields of clover grown from imported 
seeds. The clover refused to bloom until a 
certain bumblebee was also imported. One 
Christmas in England there were hardly any 
holly berries because the spring had been so 
chilly that the warmth-loving bees had stayed 
away. 


Many trees, including the pines, poplars, 
and hazels, carry individual flowers so small 
that no insect could get into them, so the wind 
becomes their pollen carrier. Pines produce 
great clouds of pollen, which, because it is 
light and dry, is often carried hundreds of 
miles away. 

And the date palm likewise bears these 
single flowers, and sometimes odd things hap- 
pen. There was a date tree at Otranto, Italy, 
that never bore fruit because there were no 
pollen blossoms on it. Then one year it did 
produce some good dates, and people won- 
dered why. They discovered that a tree at 
Brindisi, forty miles away, had suddenly blos- 
somed and the wind had brought pollen from 
it to the date tree at Otranto. The date tree 
is not a native of Italy, and these were solitary 
wanderers from far places. 


Butterflies also take care of hosts of flow- 
ers, especially in the mountains where the 
warmth-loving bee is not often found, except 
perhaps a lone bumble. Mountain flowers are 
a more vivid color so that the insects that go 
high up on the hilltops will not miss them. 
The primrose, which is pale on the plain, is a 
magenta color up in the mountains; and as it 
climbs the heights the lone wild pink takes on 
a deeper shade and grows in big patches. 
Brighter flowers, larger flowers, more of them 
altogether—all these add beauty to the Rock- 
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Steps for a new peach: An expert removes 
pollen sacs from unopened buds of parent tree 





Pollen for hybridization is kept in an airtight con- 
tainer with tiny brush to apply it to pistils of blos- 
soms of a second tree chosen as the other parent 





Operator applies pollen to pistils of second tree 
encased in a cloth cage to stop wind interference. 
Below, cross-pollinated branches in cloth cages 








ies and other high mountains of our lands, 
and to the Alps of Europe. 


Some of the moths look after the flowers 
that bloom in the night or open only in the 
light of the moon. One of these is the little 
white mother moth known by the name of 
Pronuba Yuccasella. She has entire charge of 
the splendid wild yucca with its tall spire of 
white, fragrant, bell-like blooms. From one 
white spire to another she flies, making a 
round ball of pollen three times the size of her 
own head. This she deposits neatly on the 
stigma of a flower, putting her eggs down in 
the seed-box of the pistil. Her eggs hatch into 
Pronuba caterpillars, but there are always 
enough seeds left to grow up into yucca plants. 
This is probably the most perfect of all plant 
partnerships, since neither moth nor plant 
could exist without the other. 

The large pink-spotted hawk moth, which 
has a very long tongue, serves the lovely 
night-blooming cereus. 


Some plants that cannot be served by bee, 
butterfly, or moth have their pollen carried by 
hummingbirds, which, like some of the moths, 
have very long tongues. In some South Sea 
Islands, there are hardly any insects, and the 
hummingbirds have to do all the work. In 
the islands of the Pacific, Australia, North and 
South America, there are hosts of honey-eat- 
ing birds who, like the hummer, add insects to 
their daily ration. In some parts of the world, 
starlings and small, brightly colored parrots 
also help. 


Water also acts as a pollen bearer. One of 
the most remarkable of the water plants is 
the Vallisneria. This is found in water-filled 
ditches in Italy. This plant carries staminate 
and pistillate flowers on different roots. The 
plants that bear fruit, that is, the pistillate 
ones, have long tightly curled stalks. When 
the bud is about to open, this stalk uncurls, 
and the flower comes to the surface of the 
water. Then the short pollen-bearing plants 
break away from their roots, open their flow- 
ers and come to the surface. There they float 
among their pistillate relatives, dusting them 
with pollen. When all the pollen has been 
delivered, the flowers sink toe the bottom, 
where the fruit ripens. 

In fact, not the least of the marvels of our 
green earth is the way the great wing and 
petal partnership works magic with grains of 
golden pollen. 





The Storm 


A Story of Pre-War Brittany 


EMMA L. BROCK 
Illustrations by the Author 


Maacer was raking the seaweed on the 
beach, tossing it over and spreading it out on 
the sand to dry. She was working very hard, 
with her lower lip caught under her teeth, and 
her bare toes digging into the sand. Her 
older brother Pierre was carrying armfuls of 
dried seaweed to his mother, who threw it 
onto a smoldering fire. The clouds of smoke 
were blown low over the sands by the salt 
wind from the sea. 

Marget’s mother looked with anxious eyes 
out past the stacks of orange seaweed to the 
blue water off the coast of Brittany. A bank 
of cloud lay on the horizon. 

“There’s a storm coming,” she said. ‘“We’d 
better hurry. Help bring the dried weed, 
Marget,” she called. 

Marget and Pierre ran here and there, gath- 
ering up the dried seaweed. Even the three 
little children helped. 

“We must not let it get wet,” cried Marget. 
“It would have to be dried all over again, and 
that would take days and days.” 

Marget’s mother threw the seaweed onto the 
fire. The weeds were burning down into a 
hard ash which they called kelp. The kelp 
they would sell, for from kelp iodine is made. 
It was very important to get all the kelp they 
could, as they needed the money for holiday 
shoes. 

“Hurry, Pierre!” called Marget. 

The dark bank of clouds rose higher over 
the sea and reached across the sky until it hid 
the sun. There were whitecaps on the dull 
gray waves, and the surf roared up around the 
black rocks and spread itself out on the sands. 

Would anything happen to the fishing fleet, 
Marget wondered, as she threw the last bunch 
of seaweed on the fire. 

“That’s all that is dry enough to burn,” she 
shouted. 

“Then take the children home,” said her 
mother. “I’ll stay to watch the fire and you 
can help, Pierre. If we can just get this 
burned before the storm breaks.” 

Marget wished that she could stay and help, 
too. But she put the two little girls into the 
wooden-wheeled cart, and she and her younger 
brother pulled the cart along the beach 


toward home. The wind howled at their backs 
and blew Marget’s red skirt and checkered 
apron out in front of her. When they turned 
around to look back at the smoke of the sea- 
weed fire, the wind took the breath out of 
their mouths and left them gasping. They 
ran across the moorland toward the village of 
stone houses where they lived. 

“We're just like fishing boats rushing be- 
fore the wind,” Marget shouted. 

“Is Father in the storm, too?” asked her 
little brother. 

“Of course, Yann,” said Marget, “but he’ll 
get home all right. He’ll sail his boat right 
before the wind, and the lighthouse will tell 
him where to go.” 

At last they reached the village, which sat 
with its back toward the sea. On the seaward 
side the stone walls of the houses had no win- 
dows that could be broken by the winds. 

Marget and the children blew around the 
corner of their house into the little garden 
that was sheltered from the wind. The gera- 
niums looked gay and cheerful. 

“Oh, it’s good to be home,” said Marget. 
“It feels so safe.” 

The wind whistled around the corners of 
the house. The black clouds were overhead 
now and it was as black as evening. The roar 
of the waves breaking against the rocks 
seemed louder than ever. 

“The sea must be rough,” said Yann. “Oh, 
it must be very rough with waves bigger than 
the boats.” 

“But those fishing boats can ride the sea 
even if it is rough,” said Marget, “and the 
lighthouse will show them the way home.” 

The whistling of the wind and the roaring 
of the surf grew louder and louder. Then the 
rain began to fall. 

“Come on in,” Marget said. “TI’ll give you 
your supper. It’s evening anyway.” 

Marget gave the children the cold mush 
that was left from the day before, helped them 
undress and tucked them away in their cup- 
board beds. She pulled the doors of the beds 
almost shut so that they could not hear the 
storm. 

“Will Father be all right?” asked Yann. 
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Hard rain beat down, and wind tore at the slickers 
as she crossed the moor 


“Where is Mother? When is she coming?” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right,” Marget answered, 
“and Mother will be home soon. Go to sleep.” 

But Marget knew where her mother was. 
She knew that her mother and Pierre had 
gone to the dock in the little sardine port to 
wait for the fishing boats. She, and all the 
other fishermen’s wives, and the old fishermen 
would be down at the port watching the storm 
and waiting for the boats to come in. 

The room was dark, and the wind howled. 
Through the window Marget could see the 
bright gleam from the lighthouse that came 
and went like lightning. The light was work- 
ing, and that meant the storm must be bad. 
Marget felt shivery inside. Was it bad, too, 
where the fishing fleet was? Would the boats 
have trouble getting home? She sat there 
watching the rain as it fell past the window- 
panes. 

“They’ll be all wet, Mother and Pierre,” she 
thought, “and so cold in this wind. They 
should have their slickers.”’ 

Marget took down the slickers that were 
hanging behind the door. The old torn one 
was Pierre’s; the big one, her mother’s. And 
this new one was her own. She slipped into 
it, buttoned it snugly down the front, and put 
on her wooden shoes. She pulled Pierre’s fish- 
erman’s hat down over her ears with the visor 
covering the back of her neck. 

“T could take the slickers to them,” Marget 
thought. “That would help.” 

She folded the two slickers into a tight bun- 
dle and hugged them in her arms. 

“T’ll just carry them down to the port,” and 
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Marget opened the front door and stepped 
into the darkness and the storm. 

As soon as she was out on the moor away 
from the shelter of the houses, the wind al- 
most blew her down. It tried to tear away 
the bundle of slickers. It flapped her own 
slicker until it sounded like thunder claps. It 
was a long way to the port. 

Marget leaned against the wind and sloshed 
through the puddles in the road. Her wooden 
shoes slithered this way and that, so that she 
almost fell. The bright ray from the light- 
house came and went. She could count to it 
as the light swung around—one, two, three, 
four, light; one, two, three, four, dark. When 
it was dark for her, it meant that the light 
would be shining out over the sea to help the 
fishing boats find their way home. 

It seemed that she would not have breath 
enough to reach the port, but she did. She 
hurried through the streets of the town to the 
harbor. Along the wharf stood the people, 
waiting, silently waiting, with their eyes fixed 
on the sea. The long finger of light from the 
lighthouse would sweep. over them and then 
out over the water. When it struck the water, 
all the people would lean forward and look 
among the tossing whitecaps for the fishing 
boats. The waves were running in and roar- 
ing up against the breakwater that protected 
the little harbor. They pounded against the 
rocks and dashed over them with a noise like 
thunder. . - 

Where was her mother? And Pierre? Oh, 
there they were. 

“Why, Marget!” cried her mother. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“T just brought your slickers,” said Marget. 

“You might have blown away,” said her 
mother. 

“Oh, no,” said Marget. “There was the light 
for company and no wind could blow me 
away. I’m a fisherman’s daughter.” 

Her mother and Pierre dragged the slickers 
over their wet clothes. 

“It feels good,” said Pierre. 

Marget clung to her mother’s arm and 
watched the sea. The rain dashed in her face 
and crept inside her collar. The wet salt wind 
found all the crevices and made her shiver. 
The white ray of light swept round and round. 

“Can’t they see any of the boats?” Marget 
quivered. 

“Not yet,” said her mother. 

“What’s that out there?” someone cried. 

“Ts it a boat?” cried another. 

“Wait till the light turns again.” 





Marget and Pierre and their 
mother stared as hard as they 
could. 

“There! It is a boat!” 

“Two boats!” 

“They’re coming in!” 

“How many?” 

Everyone was shouting at once. 
The light turned slowly round and 
round. 

“There are five of them. Look!” 

The boats came scudding in be- 
fore the wind. They rode over the 
waves and then were almost swal- 
lowed up by them. There were five 
boats, but there should have been 
six. Where was the sixth boat? 
The waiting people stared out over 
the water. There were five boats, 
no more. 

Was one of them the Marget that 
her father had named after her, 
Marget was wondering? Was one of them the 
red-hulled Marget with her father and her 
older brother Paul sailing her? Marget shiv- 
ered against her mother. 

The people wiped the rain from their eyes 
and looked again, as the light turned around. 

“There! Is that it?” someone cried. ‘Wait 
till the light turns again.” 

The light turned slowly around. 

“Tt’s it! See, there it is!” 

“There it is, the sixth boat!” 

The sixth boat, with a small bit of sail set to 
catch the wind, came wallowing through the 
waves. 

“They'll all get home,” the people cried. 
“In a few minutes they'll all be home!” 

But the wind screamed and tossed the waves 
higher than ever; they crashed against the 
rocks of the breakwater and threw white spray 
high into the air. 

“Oh, look!” cried Marget. ‘The breakwater 
light is out!” 

It was out. It was out and could no longer 
guide the boats around the end of the break- 
water. 

“Come on!” shouted an old fisherman in 
yellow oilskins. “Give us all your flashlights 
and lanterns. Come on, boy, you’ve got a 
slicker on,” he said to Pierre. “Carry some of 
these.” 

Pierre and two men followed the old fisher- 
man to the edge of the dock wall and down a 





They ran here and there, gathering the dried seaweed. “We 
must not let it get wet.” cried Marget. “It would take days to 


ladder to a rowboat. Marget could hear the 
oars bang into the oarlocks and then splash 
in the water. She wished she were a boy like 
Pierre to go out and help save the fishing fleet. 
She watched the lights of the flashlights and- 
the lanterns glowing in the rain, as the boat 
went swiftly out in the quiet water behind the 
breakwater. 

Would it get there in time? The people 
looked from the fishing boats to the rowboat 
and back again. Would the lights get there in 
time? The flashes of the lighthouse light 
showed the fishing boats riding fast toward 
the breakwater. 

“Hurry!” Marget shouted to the rowboat. 
“Oh, hurry!” 

“Look, the boat is there!” someone cried. 
“They’re holding the lights high.” 

“Pierre is holding some of them,” cried 
Marget. 

“The fleet is saved!” 

“All our men are coming in!” 

One by one the fishing boats swung around 
the lights at the end of the breakwater and 
swept into the quieter water of the little har- 
bor, safe from the storm. 

“Father!” Marget shouted. “You and Paul 
are safe home again. Now we don’t care how 
hard the wind blows!” 

She slipped her hand in her mother’s and 
squeezed it hard, as they all turned homeward 
in the rain. 
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You may be surprised to know that small- 
pox and diphtheria have not yet been out- 
lawed from this country. Last year alone, 
there were 16,922 cases of diphtheria and 
1,300 of smallpox in the United States. Diph- 
theria injections and smallpox vaccinations 
could have prevented these cases. We should 
make use of these magic vaccines. 

President Roosevelt has urged that all 
children over nine months of age be vacci- 
nated against smallpox and diphtheria before 
May ist, which is Child Health Day. The 
President has made this request because he 
knows that a country, to be strong, must have 
strong children. 

How did we get the bug killers with which 
to fight these diseases? It all started in 1796 
as an accident that happened to a young 
Englishman by the name of Edward Jenner. 
By all rights he should have been either in 
London or on the South Seas, for he could 
have had either a partnership with a famous 
London doctor or a post as official botanist on 
Captain Cook’s second South Sea expedition. 
Instead he chose a career of doctoring the in- 
habitants of the English countryside. It was 
here he met Sarah Nelmes, the milkmaid 
whose sore hand helped him to make history. 

For centuries smallpox had blotted out lives 
right and left. Every year it left a trail of 
thousands of new tombstones in its wake. 
Neither kings nor peasants escaped. Many 
of those who did recover were left blind, 
deaf, or deeply scarred. Even the glamorous 
French queens and our own George Washing- 
ton were stamped with the pockmarks of this 
monster disease. 

But, so the English country folk told Jen- 
ner, milkmaids were immune to smallpox. 
Jenner decided to find out if there was any 
truth in this folklore. The local story was 
that the milkmaids caught cowpox from the 
cows they milked. After the sores had healed 
on their hands, strangely enough they never 
seemed to get smallpox. Jenner puzzled over 
the problem. Could cowpox and smallpox be 
the same disease? If so, did having it in the 
lighter form of cowpox make one immune to 
its harsher cousin, smallpox? Before Jenner 
had figured out the answers, he came across a 
clue through Sarah, the milkmaid, whose 
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Bugs You Should Never Know 
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hand was sore from cowpox. While Sarah had 
cowpox, Jenner took some of the fluid (virus) 
from her sore hand and rubbed it into two 
scratches on the arm of a man named 
James Phipps. Six weeks later he inoculated 
James with the pus taken from a smallpox 
victim. Miraculously enough, James did not 
get smallpox. He had become immune. 

Two years later Jenner repeated his experi- 
ment. Again it worked. Jenner announced 
his discovery to the world. A decade later his 
findings were being widely used in Europe and 
the Americas. The Empress Dowager Marie 
of Russia showed her gratitude to Jenner by 
sending him a diamond ring. She also ordered 
that the foundling baby first vaccinated in 
Russia be legally named, “Vaccinoff.” (“Vac- 
cination” comes from the Latin word, vacca, 
cow.) This child was then taken from Mos- 
cow in the Empress’ own coach and given a 
pension for life. 

Jenner had made the first big step toward 
ridding the world not only of the scourge of 
smallpox but of many other diseases, for 
out of Jenner’s discovery grew a new field of 
medicine—immunology. Being immune to 
something means that you can’t catch it, even 
though your nextdoor neighbor has it. 

Jenner knew his vaccine worked, but he 
didn’t know why. A century later, the 
great Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, found out. 
Chicken cholera was killing poultry so fast 
that it was ruining the French Sunday din- 
ner. Pasteur, in attacking the problem, iso- 
lated the tiny bacillus (rod-shaped bacte- 
rium) from a chicken with cholera and grew it 
in a broth cooked from chicken meat. After 
this had stood for many weeks, it was injected 
into two chickens. They became ill, but did 
not die. Later Pasteur inoculated four chick- 
ens with cholera germs. Two of the chickens 
had never had cholera. The other two were 
the ones that had been made ill from the inoc- 
ulation. The chickens that had never had 
cholera before died. The other two lived. 
Pasteur in this way showed that the microbe 
that kills can also be used: to protect. When 
he learned how to defeat chicken-cholera 
germs, the science of artificial immunization 
was born. It is upon this discovery that mod- 
ern vaccine theory is built. 





A few years later Europe was visited with 
a terrible diphtheria plague. One of Pas- 
teur’s assistants, a French physician named 
Emile Roux, and an army doctor in Berlin, 
Emil Behring, set out to find a way to conquer 
this ruthless child-killer. Diphtheria ordi- 
narily attacks children between the ages of 
ten months to six years. Half of the children 
who got diphtheria died. Diphtheria did not 
yield to the vaccine treatment. A young Ger- 
man named Friedrich Loffler found in study- 
ing the diphtheria germ that it didn’t behave 
as germs should. It didn’t multiply and 
spread through the blood stream, but stayed 
in the victim’s throat. How then was this 
germ able to clutter up the machinery of the 
body and turn off the works? Roux found the 
answer. The germ that stayed in the mem- 
brane of the throat manufactured poison that 
was carried throughout the body. Roux and 
Yersin, a Swiss, who later discovered the germ 
of Asiatic cholera, grew the diphtheria germs 
in a broth and, after making a filter which 
would separate the germs from the broth, the 
two men injected the broth into rabbits. The 
rabbits died. Roux had been right. The germ 
didn’t have to be present to kill—only the 
poison which it created. 

It was Emil Behring who went on from 
there. Behring believed that the blood con- 
tained magic fighting powers against disease. 
After many experiments Behring mixed the 
diphtheria toxin (poison) with the serum of 
guinea pigs that had never had diphtheria. 
The guinea pigs died. Next he tried mixing 
the toxin with the serum of guinea pigs that 
had had diphtheria, and injected this into 
other guinea pigs. They lived. The miracle 
worker was the serum from immune animals. 

Next Behring decided to find out if this 
serum would check the disease in animals al- 
ready ill with diphtheria. It turned out that 
Behring had the kind of hunch that works. 
In 1891 this antitoxin was used on a baby ill 
with diphtheria in a Berlin clinic. All the 
medical world took a deep breath. Could the 
impossible happen? It did. The baby lived. 

This was what happened. In diphtheria, 
just as in many other diseases, the blood 
makes a substance in the body which helps to 
fight the poison the germs are making. This 
substance is called antitoxin. Ordinarily the 
blood can not make enough of this substance 
to win the fight against the diphtheria poison. 
What Behring did was to give nature an arti- 


ficial boost by making extra diphtheria anti- 
toxin outside the body that could reinforce 
the blood in its battle against the disease. He 
then mixed a certain amount of the toxin 
from the diphtheria germs with antitoxin. 
Behring had made a big discovery, for he had 
worked out toxin-antitoxin, which would pro- 
tect people against getting diphtheria. 

Men of many nations worked together to 
fight smallpox and diphtheria. Although 
some were English, others were French, Ger- 
man, or Swiss, they shared their discoveries. 
Leaders on the health front realized long ago 
that we are members of one human family. 

Since the pioneering days of Roux and Beh- 
ring, hundreds of men have worked toward 
outlawing diphtheria. For a while the protec- 
tion from Behring’s toxin-antitoxin wasn’t 
very lasting. Then a Frenchman, Ramon, dis- 
covered how to improve on it and produced 
toxoid. 





PRINTS COURTESY OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDICINE, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Vaccination became fashionable in the late 
eighteenth century 


Now medical science believes that more 
than ninety-five per cent of the persons who 
have been given the protective toxoid injec- 
tions are safe from diphtheria for at least six 
years. These injections can be started when 
a baby is ten months old. 

Vaccines have been tried in almost every ail- 
ment afflicting man. In many of these dis- 
eases its success has been limited. But small- 
pox and diphtheria are two ancient child 
killers that no longer have a germ to stand on 
—not if they’re properly fought off with vac- 
cine. If you have injections against these dis- 
eases as often as your doctor advises, the 
chances are high in your favor that smallpox 
and diphtheria bugs are ones you'll never 
know. 
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War on Waste Goes On 


IN LONDON, a person is fined for throw- 
ing away a piece of paper in the streets or 
parks. British housewives go shopping with 
baskets and don’t expect to have their pur- 
chases put in paper bags. In Chelsea, a part 
of London, four collectors put on old-time cos- 
tumes and drove about in a horse-drawn cart 
singing an old street song. Now the idea has 
spread to other cities and towns in Great Brit- 
ain. This is one of the old songs: 


Oh list! Oh list! 

And do not boo. 

We crave your wrappings, old or new. 
Paper, papier,* papel will do. 

We sing to you. Oh list! Oh list! 


American Junior Red Cross groups every- 
where are saving paper, used textiles, and 
rubber. And those leaflets about War on 
Waste that we told you about in the April 
NeEws are just flying around over the country 
in response to requests that have poured in. 
A new leafiet has been added to the set. It is 
about rat control. Did you know that our rat 
population is as big as our human population, 
and that each rat eats two dollars’ worth of 
food a year? Besides this, rats destroy or 
damage two and a half billion dollars’ worth 
of materials in a year, and their parasites 
spread certain diseases. 

Part of the War on Waste, and a big part, 


* Note.—Papier is French, and papel is Spanish 
for “paper.” 
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too, is taking good care of the things you have 
so that they will last as long as possible. We 
read the other day of a sewing class, where the 
rule was that nothing new must be brought to 
class, but everything must be something to be 
made over. 

Another sector in the War on Waste is the 
Victory Garden. Here in the United States we 
must keep ourselves properly fed and at the 
same time help to feed our allies in the war. 
Furthermore, we must have food reserves to 
help other countries after the United Peoples 
have won the war. This will help to win the 
peace, too. So people who have land worth 
putting into gardens should raise as much of 
their own food for home use as they can. They 
should grow enough to put up some for the 
winter months. This will lighten the load of 
the railroads which are burdened with sol- 
diers and war materials. If you are planning 
to take a part in a Victory Garden at home, at 
school, or in the community, be sure to get 
good advice about it and to plan it so as to get 
the best value for your diet and for the invest- 
ment in seed and fertilizer and time and toil. 
Also, be sure you see it through! 

There’s good advice in the March Ist issue 
of Consumers’ Guide, which is published by 
the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Get That Shot in Time 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has proclaimed 
May ist as Child Health Day, and has urged 
us to make it a day for celebrating a one hun- 
dred per cent protection against smallpox and 
diphtheria. As Kathyrn Blood tells you on 
page 236, the germs of these diseases are 
“bugs you should never know,” because medi- 
cal science knows enough to protect you 
against them. In wartime, contagious dis- 
eases of all sorts are likely to spread farther 
and faster than in peacetime. We found that 
out in the first World War, when cases of 
smallpox went up like anything. Already in 
Greece, the number of cases of diphtheria 
among children has risen rapidly. We think 
every child in the United States has a right to 
expect to be inoculated against smallpox and 
diphtheria. There is enough vaccine and 
enough toxoid to do the job. If you haven't 
had your shots, or if you don’t see any ar- 
rangements being made to give them to you, 
just ask your local health officer for them. 
Get those shots before May Ist. 
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When Bombs Fell on Hawaii 


Jou E. REINECKE, teacher of ninth grade 
Junior Red Cross members in Kalakaua In- 
termediate School in Honolulu, wrote: “My 
students, whose papers are included here, are 
of Japanese, Filipino, and Hawaiian parent- 
age. Their reactions were just like those of 
any other American children.” Here are some 
of their letters: 


I SAW Many Cars racing toward Pearl 
Harbor. I ran home and turned on the radio, 
and the announcer said, “Oahu has been at- 
tacked by enemy planes.” 

The announcer told the people to keep off 
the streets, not to use the telephone, and to 
keep calm. Pearl Harbor workers were all 
asked to report to work. Army and Navy per- 
sonnel were all asked to report to their posts 
immediately. Many doctors were asked to 
report to the Tripler General Hospital. For 
the entire week people were evacuated from 
danger zones into schools. First Aid stations 
were operated at different places.—Henry Hilo 


A BOY was selling newspapers, so I 
bought one. I got excited when I read, 
“WAR! OAHU ATTACKED.” Also I read, 
“Schools Closed Till Further Notice.” And I 
said, ‘““Well, there goes our social.” We ninth 
graders were supposed to have a social on the 
following Friday, but I knew it had to be can- 
celed.—Tadayuki Inouye 


‘BOOM! CRASH!’’ I closed my ears 
and looked at the clear blue sky. There were 
lumps of black smoke here and there. Far 
out in the western sky, planes were zooming 
downwards, then up. “Such a ‘practice’; 
surely they’ll win if they go in the war.” 

Then, all of a sudden, someone said, “The 
Japanese are attacking! Yeah! ’At’s true!” 
When I heard it, I thought he was the craziest 
fool. “How can they come? The radio’s still 
playing music! Oh, he’s crazy!” and without 
bothering I went to hang the clothes. Each 
time I heard the “booms” I trembled and ran 
for the house. 

At one time a plane flew low, and what! 
Have my eyes deceived me? I had seen a 
plane with red circles on either side of the 
wings! I looked again and still I saw a glint 
of the red. This time I was crazy and ran 


in the house. Walking from one room to an- 
other, I folded my hands and prayed that all — 
this would pass as a dream. 

Since then, I do not pray for pretty dresses 
or shoes or jewelry, but I am praying for just 
one word, “peace.”—Patsy Arakaki 


ON THE SECOND NIGHT after the attack 
every home and light was blacked out, and 
it was pitch dark. There were no radio pro- 
grams on the air. As we sat in the darkness, 
restless, there arose a sudden commotion on 
the street outside. People seemed to be run- 
ning to and fro. We poked our heads out of 
the windows, straining to hear something that 
would enlighten us. 

Suddenly the shuffling of feet paused under 
our window, and a woman’s voice said, “You 
had better get your things out. We’re evac- 
uating.” She quickly passed on. 

I was ready to follow those hurrying people, 
but my father refused to budge. One by one, 
the members of our family came out. The air 
was chilly, and the distant rattle of the ma- 
chine guns made the dark night sound eerie. 

A slow-moving auto with blue lights stopped 
ahead of us. Two men measuring at least six 
feet got off and with arms folded questioned 
us on the commotion. When we related our 
story one of them advised us to go home. He 
assured us that we would be informed by the 
police should such an occasion arise. 

A few minutes later we heard people return- 
ing. We were certainly glad that we did not 
run off as the others did, and never, we vowed, 
would we be caught by rumors.—Toshie 
Ibiguchi 


I DON’T have any interesting things 
to write about the attack because I was sick 
in bed. I just heard from my friends that we 
were attacked by the Japanese. I couldn’t 
believe, so I put my head out of the window 
to see, and sure enough we were attacked. 
Well, after that I didn’t know what happened, 
because I fainted—Mary Nakasone 


WHEN I awoke I was surprised to see 
the headline. One thing I was glad of was 
reading the front page which said, “School 
closed till further announcement.” Boy, was 
I glad!—Harold Hirasaki 
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Freedom for Fun 


JEAN JOYCE 


No bars prevent the lions at the Bronx Zoo from 
rushing up to have a good look at all Zoo-comers 


How would you like to be face to face with 
seven lions, without a single bar between you 
and them? You think you’d be scared, don’t 
you? Well, you wouldn’t—not if you saw 
them at New York’s Bronx Zoo. 

Because at this zoo lions are let out of their 
cages and are put outdoors on an “island” 
surrounded by a deep moat or circular pit. 
The moat is just wide enough so that the lions 
ean’t jump over; and you can stand on your 
side of the moat, only about five yards away, 
and get a good close-up look at them. It’s 
much better than watching a lion pacing 
round and round in a small cage. 

The lions like their island, which is quite 
big and has trees and rocks and grass on it; 
sometimes they roll in the grass or take a 
snooze in the sun. Last summer the lion 
keepers gave them catnip to play with on their 
island, and they rolled in it like kittens. But 
when they walk over to their edge of the moat 
and look at you and roar, you certainly know 
they aren’t kittens, and you’re good and glad 
there’s a deep pit between you. 

Right next to the lions’ island are the “‘Afri- 
can Plains” where twenty-four different kinds 
of African animals roam outdoors, nibbling at 
grass, wading in the brook, or stomping in the 
mud at the edge of the “water hole.” There 
you see zebras and ostriches; nyalas, spring- 
boks, reedbucks, elands (all of them of the 
antelope family); paradise cranes, crowned 
cranes, and secretary birds, so called because 
they have feathers that look like quill pens 
sticking from the tops of their heads; Egyp- 
tian geese, maribou storks, wart hogs, and lots 
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at This Zoo 


of other animals all 
living on almost ex- 
actly the kind of 
grassy plain they 
came from in Africa. 

The Bronx Zoo peo- 
ple are the first ones 
to dare to put so many dif- 
ferent kinds of animals to- 
gether, but so far there 
hasn’t been any fighting and 
quarreling at all, except 
once, at the very beginning. 

Then one of the zebras took a ter- 
rible dislike to one of the wart hogs. 
Every morning when the zebras were let out 
onto the plains, this zebra would race from 
one end to the other in sheer excitement and 
then chase straight after the wart hog. It 
would chase it all up and down the plain with 
the poor, clumsy wart hog trying to dodge out 
of the way. Finally the wart hog broke its leg 
trying to scramble to safety into a hole on the 
stream bank. Well, the zoo people decided 
then to keep that zebra back in its cage. The 
wart hog had its leg set in the zoo hospital 
and is now enjoying a quiet life rooting in the 
mud around the water hole. 

The whole plain is about five acres in area, 
and you can walk almost all around it with 
just a moat between you and the animals. 
On the side next to the lions’ island there is 
a good deep moat. When the lions were first 
put out, the antelopes and zebras and other 
animals were very wary of going near the 
island, and kept looking nervously in that 
direction for fear the lions would jump on 
them. But after a while they got used to the 
lions and now graze and nibble as peacefully 
as cows on a pasture. The lions, though, when 
they are let out onto their island every morn- 
ing, come to the edge of the moat and look 
longingly over at the African animals. 

Once a peacock, who used to roost where 
the lions’ island now is, tried to light on their 
island. All seven lions sprang for him. He 
managed to fly off just in time, but not before 
the lions had snatched a few of his fine tail 
feathers in their claws. 

Last fall, all fifty-two of the zoo’s rac- 
coons were put in an outdoor enclosure where 
they found trees for climbing, bushes for 
hiding, and a stream for washing their food. 








creatures peacefully feeding together. 
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At the water hole on the “African Plains” section, one may see antelopes, ostriches, zebras and other 


The idea is gradually to group together animals from the various 


continents so that some day there will be an “Australian Plains,” a “South American Plains” and so on 


The coons, who are fed chopped meat and 
dog biscuit, sometimes wash their hands be- 
fore eating. They love visitors to the zoo to 
feed them, too. They line up all along the low 
iron fence which separates them from the zoo 
walks and put their little black hands, which 
are shaped almost exactly like human hands, 
through the bars, begging, then grasping 
quick and fast. 

And the zoo also has rare animals such as 
the okapi, a close relative of the giraffe fam- 
ily, and the bongo, a beautiful striped ante- 
lope from Africa, the only ones to be seen in 
all America. 

Feeding the animals is part of the real fun 
at the Bronx Zoo, and the officials like you to 
do it. But not peanuts! All over the park 
there are slot machines like those that sell 
chewing gum. You put in a nickel and out 
comes a little bag of “animal pellets,” a hard, 
prepared mixture of vitamins, minerals and 
dried pressed vegetables and other foods. 
These little pills you can feed to almost any 
of the animals—elephants, raccoons, deer, lla- 
mas, wild ducks and geese, and soon. But the 
monkeys and other primates are so likely to 
catch the sicknesses that human beings have, 
such as colds and influenza, that visitors are 
asked not to feed them for fear of spreading 
germs. All the animals like the food pellets 
very much, all except Alice the elephant, that 
is. She used to be a circus elephant and is so 
spoiled from being fed peanuts and popcorn 
and crackerjack all her early life that she 
spits the pellets out. But the big hippopota- 
mus likes them. He opens his perfectly enor- 
mous mouth, hoping you’ll throw a pellet into 
it. This spring all the hippopotamuses and 
elephants and giraffes and rhinoceroses are to 
be outdoors, too, with only a moat separating 
them from visitors. And there will be a great 
pool for the hippos and rhinos to swim in. 

Another thing that’s fun to do at the Bronx 
Zoo is to feed butterfish to the sea lions and 


the pelicans. You can buy a little butterfish 
for five cents from an attendant near the sea 
lion’s pool and throw it to whatever one looks 
hungriest. How the sea lions dive and jump 
for the fish and gobble them up with one big 
gulp! Lots of people stand around, waiting a 
turn to throw in butterfish. Sometimes the 
pelican, who lives in the same pool, catches 
the fish instead. 

There are lots more pelicans in a big pond 
in another part of the zoo. When they see you 
stepping up to buy a butterfish from the man 
at the edge of their pool, they hang around, 
watching with dignified attention, each one 
pretending he doesn’t really care whether you 
throw it his way or not. Then, when one 
catches it, his great long beak with the pouch 
under it (you all know the pelican—“his beak 
holds as much as his belly can’) opens wide 
to show its salmon-pink inside, and down goes 
the fish into the big pouch. Then he swims 
away, serious and dignified, with never so 
much as a thank-you. But he keeps his eye 
on you to see whether you’ll throw another. 


There has been just one 

trouble-maker at the water- ; j 
hole—a zebra who ia, f 
kept pushing a wart 
hog around until 

his own free- 

dom had to 

be taken 
away 
from 
him 
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By this time, if yow’re hungry, you can go to 
the “Zoobar” where at tables set out in the 
sun you can have a “Zooburger” cooked over 
the open coals of a fireplace near by. This 
summer you'll be able to sit there and watch 
the elephants and rhinos and hippos in their 
open, moated yard right across the way. 

Right next to the Zoobar is the Children’s 
Zoo, which no grown-up can go in, except with 
a child. In this zoo everything is small size, 
and you can pet the animals and play with 
them. There’s Lucy the goose, and Boots the 
lamb. And there’s a skunk, with his smell 
removed, whose name is Lord Hol-jer-noz; and 
Billy Whiskers, and Irwin the llama, who 
sometimes eats hair ribbons from little girls’ 
heads. And there are two kangaroos, who eat 
big dishes of salad and carrots; and a briar 
patch full of rabbits. The rabbits ate off all 
the grass and plants around their house the 
very first day they were put there. There are 
crested ducks which have big, white, fluffy 
pompons like powder puffs on their heads, 
and Baa Baa Black Sheep, and the Hare and 
the Tortoise. All these animals are in little 
houses or pens with fences so low that chil- 
dren can reach in and pet and talk to them. 


For Long 


A TREE FoR Peter. Written and illustrated by Kate 
Seredy. The Viking Press; New York: $2.00 

Peter was afraid. He was afraid of the 
whining, stray dogs that roamed the dump 
heaps of Shantytown. He was afraid of the 
tumbledown houses and the silent people in 
them. He was afraid to stay alone in his own 
ramshackle house all day while his mother was 
at work, but even that was better than meet- 
ing the cruel boys who teased him about his 
lame leg. Above all, he was afraid of the big 
policeman, who said to him each day: “Hi, 
Peanut. What is the news today?” Peter 
never answered, because there was never any 
news in Shantytown. 

Yet one day there was news! Peter made 
friends with a mysterious tramp called “King 
Peter,” whom no one else ever saw. That 
same day one of the dogs he has feared 
came to him, wagging his tail. You will want 
to find out for yourself what occurred when 
Peter was given a spade by King Peter, how 
Pat the Policeman became his friend, and how 
Peter helped to change Shantytown into a 
happy, beautiful place. 
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There is even Hickory Dickory Dock, a clock 
which has white mice running up and down 
inside. In this Children’s Zoo there are nurses 
and girls called Zooperintendents to take care 
of the animals and children. 

If they get tired from walking around in 
the zoo, which is one of the biggest in the 
world, children can take rides on elephants, 
llamas, ponies or camels. Or they can get into 
one of the tractor-trains once used to take 
visitors around at the New York World’s Fair, 
and get a fine view of the whole zoo and a rest 
at the same time. 

About a year ago, Allyn R. Jennings, the 
new director of the Bronx Zoo, put the ani- 
mals outdoors where people could look at 
them without being closed off by bars; he put 
in inexpensive restaurants where people could 
eat outdoors or indoors; and decided to sell 
butterfish and pellets for the people to feed to 
animals, and to have a zoo just for children, 
and a tractor-train to give tired feet a lift. 
Thousands more people come to the zoo now 
than ever before, and many of them are from 
faraway cities. When you visit New York, 
going to the Bronx Zoo will be one of the ex- 
citing things you can do, too. 


Afternoons 


Tue SaturpAys. Elizabeth Enright. Illustrations by 
the Author. Farrar and Rinehart, New York: $1.75 

The four Melendy children—Mona, Rush, 
Miranda, and Oliver—live in New York in an 
old brownstone house with their busy and 
absent-minded father and their housekeeper 
and nurse, Cuffy, whose scoldings only make 
them love her more. 

The Melendys have exciting notions. One 
of their best ideas is the I. S. A. A. C.—the Sat- 
urday Afternoon Adventure Club. They pool 
their weekly allowances and take turns in 
spending the total sum. 

They promise Cuffy to be careful crossing 
streets, to ask policemen for help if they are 
lost, and above all NOT TO TALK TO STRAN- 
GERS! 

Randy’s Saturday comes first, and she runs 
smack into adventure at an art gallery; on 
his day, Rush has a surprise, and comes home 
with a mascot for the “Isaac” Club; on her 
Saturday Mona returns minus her two long 
golden braids; while Oliver, who is only six, 
has the most exciting Saturday of all. 

—A. H. W. 





Orchids for Your Ice Cream Cone 


L. C. NOLAN 


Warn Cortez and his Spanish comrades 
overran Mexico in the sixteenth century, they 
discovered the Aztecs using vanilla to flavor 
their chocolate. It was so highly prized that 
it was laid at the feet of the Aztec emperor as 
a tribute. 

Once the Spaniards had tasted this new 
flavor, they liked it so well that they sent some 
home to Europe. Europeans liked it so well 
that trade in it grew by leaps and bounds. 
The Mexicans increased their crops as much 
as they could by dividing the plants and set- 
ting them out again to grow wild. But finally 
the trade grew so much that, if there was to be 
enough vanilla for everyone, a new way had to 
be found for growing larger crops. Dividing 
the plants and setting them out again in the 
shade of the forest would do no longer. 

The big problem was what to do about polli- 
nation. The vanilla plant is an orchid. There 
are fifty-one known species, but the most im- 
portant one is Vanilla planifolia. It must have 
a hot, damp, tropical climate, and it clings 
vine-like to trees, shrubs, and rocks. It 
thrives best in the shade of a tropical forest. 





Botanists call it an air plant. Like all green: 
plants, it makes its own food. It is a strong 
climber, with long, flexuous green stems and 
pointed, oblong leaves. Nearly opposite the 
leaves, the stem sends out a white aerial root 
by which it grasps the nearest available tree 
or shrub for support. 

The flowers of planifolia are yellow with 
pale green sepals. The fruits from these flow- 
ers are pods that look rather like string beans, 
only they are longer and broader. Each 
flower has both male and female parts, which 
are separated by a thin partition that makes 
self-fertilization (pollination) impossible. In 
early Aztec days pollination was carried on by 
the wind and native insects. But there was a 
limit to the number of flowers that were polli- 
nated in this way, even in Mexico. In other 
areas where there were no insects with a taste 
for vanilla, pollination created quite a prob- 
lem, for without pollination there would be no 
pods full of vanilla beans. 

For the large supply of vanilla that the 
world normally enjoys today, the main credit 
must go to Edmund Albius. For it was he, a 
Negro slave living on the French island of 
Réunion (near Madagascar) in the faraway 
Indian Ocean, who discovered the method of 
fertilization that now is used. This hand 
method is to place the fine, yellow pollen from 
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Powder from these two grades of vanilla beans 
goes into your ice cream cone. Left, Indian 
women pollinate vanilla flowers. Each flower 
opens for only twenty-four hours, although the en- 
tire flowering season on a plantation lasts about 
twenty days. The work of pollinating must be 
done quickly by many helpers 
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one side of the flower into the pistil on the 
other side. Albius’ discovery caused a rapid 
spread of vanilla cultivation in the tropical 
islands of the Far East. By 1886, production 
in the Bourbon Islands, just off Madagascar, 
in Java and in Mauritius combined exceeded 
Mexican production. The new method of fer- 
tilization probably was not introduced into 
Mexico until near the close of the century. 

In recent years, lands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, chiefly Mexico, Guadeloupe in the 
French West Indies, and Puerto Rico, have 
grown only about a third of the world’s va- 
nilla. The rest has come from the distant 
French possessions of Madagascar, the Co- 
moro Islands, French Oceania, Réunion, and 
Tahiti, from the Netherlands Indies, and from 
Seychelles Islands, a British possession off the 
East African coast. Mexico is next to the 
largest producer, but its output is only a third 
as large as that of Madagascar. 

Uncle Sam has been importing around a 
million pounds of vanilla beans a year, some 
two and a half million dollars’ worth. The 
extract from these beans has been used mainly 
to flavor our candies, cakes and drinks. About 
a fourth of the beans have come from neigh- 
boring Mexico and the nearby French West 
Indies. Most of the rest have been grown in 
Madagascar and Tahiti, and have had to come 
halfway around the world. 

Now that our country is at war, few vanilla 
beans will be imported from these faraway 
places. The distances are too long; the risks 
of losing the ships are too great. Space on 
ships must be used for goods that will help in 
winning the war. If we are to have anything 
like our usual amount of this favorite flavor, 
we must depend upon American chemical in- 
dustries to produce vanillin artificially and 
upon Mexico to send us larger quantities of 
vanilla beans than she has done in the 
past. 

Vanillin, developed through the curing and 
fermentation of the vanilla bean, is the vola- 
tile oil that gives genuine vanilla flavoring 
much of its characteristic aroma and taste. 
Today, however, business firms in this country 
make a considerable amount of vanillin in 
chemical laboratories. It may be made from 
eugenol, a substance found in imported oil of 
cloves; from guaiacol, a coal-tar product; and 
from lignin, a by-product of the wood pulp 
industry. Guaiacol and lignin both are pro- 
duced in the United States. Under normal 
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conditions, laboratory-made (synthetic) vanil- 
lin is much cheaper than the natural extract. 
If no vanilla beans could be imported, the syn- 
thetic vanillin doubtless could be used entirely 
in place of the natural flavor. But many peo- 
ple in the United States continue to prefer the 
natural vanilla. Whether they can get it or 
not depends to a great extent upon Mexico 
and its ability to expand its yearly output of 
beans. Can Mexico do it? 

Mexico’s present producing area is limited 
to the states of Veracruz, Puebla, Tabasco, 
Chiapas, Oaxaca, and San Luis Potosi. This 
is rich, tropical land with a warm, moist cli- 
mate, lying mainly on the first rising ground 
on the coastal plain of the Gulf of Mexico. In 
part of this area live Totonaco Indians, the 
best vanilla growers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Totonaco is short of stature and dark of 
skin. His head is round, his face broad, his 
cheekbones are high, and his hair is always 
cut in soup-bowl fashion. In the presence of 
strangers he is shy and silent. But when, 
once in a great while, he goes to town, he buys 
a pair of high-heeled cowboy boots, and teeters 
painfully and awkwardly about the cobbled 
streets, attracting lots of amused attention. 
He is happy when his native forests enfold 
him and once again he puts his bare feet on 
the soft, moist earth. 

When he plants his vanilla vines, he knows 
that three years must pass before he will have 
any beans to sell. During the pollinating sea- 
son he painstakingly fertilizes his flowers by 
hand. Then with the ripening of the beans 
he guards them by day and night with his 
trusty old shotgun. When he sells his beans, 
he demands payment in silver. And nothing 
but silver will he have, for he distrusts paper 
money. 

As far as quantity is concerned, there is 
enough land and there are enough laborers in 
the Mexican vanilla area to expand greatly 
the output of beans. Moreover, there are a 
number of other areas in Mexico which seem 
adapted to vanilla culture. The real trouble 
is that only the Totonaco Indians seem to 
have the knack of growing vanilla, and the 
number of Totonacos is limited. 

All in all, the hope is not too bright that we 
shall have all the genuine vanilla we want 
while the war lasts. But perhaps our demand 
for vanilla beans will mean a wider spread of 
their growth in their American homelands. 





‘Die for Vic- 


tory.” That’s a 
slogan heard in 
Britain these days; 
you'll be hearing 
it, too, this spring 
and summer, and 
doing something 
about it. The vege- 
tables you can grow 
for your own table 
will not only help 
the family budget; 
they will help to 
save shipping space 
for defense needs. 
There are many 
“dos” and “don’ts” 
about this garden 
business, though, 
so make your plans 
carefully and get 
advice from experts before you go ahead. 

Here’s how members of the Cook’s Harbor, 
Newfoundland, School describe their garden 
work in an album on the way to the Johnson 
School, Baltimore, Maryland: 

“To grow vegetables at Cook’s Harbor, we 
have our ground fenced so that the hens, 
dogs, and cattle cannot get in. The dogs 
sometimes climb over the fence to get a meal 
of raw vegetables. 

“We do not sow our seed before the first of 
June. The snow has almost all gone then, 
and the soil can be dug up. Trenches are cut 
to make beds, and the seed planted in rows. 
Cabbages have to be started earlier than 
others. They are first sown in tins and grown 
indoors until they are large enough to be 
transplanted. 

“For fertilizers we use the kelp from the 
landwash. This kelp contains minerals, and 
so the vegetables are provided with a supply 
of iron, necessary in a diet for good health. 
We have to weed the gardens many times dur- 
ing the summer. About the last of Septem- 
ber, we harvest the crop and put it in store 
for the winter.” 


TOMMY POHIO, writing in the Junior 

Red Cross magazine of New Zealand, tells 

how school gardens at the Native [Maori] 

School at Tangoio, New Zealand, serve a 

double purpose, providing J. R. C. funds as 
well as food: 

“Months ago we bought onion seed which 





The third grade of the Porter School, Syracuse, New 
York, made and sold over a hundred hand-woven 
potholders to make money for the Red Cross War 
Fund. They wove the squares on frames made by 
manual training students 


News Parade 


was planted in 
a prepared bed. 
Throughout the 
winter we took 
turns in attending 
to the crop, weed- 
ing and hoeing. At 
last the day came 
when we could ad- 
vertise on our road 
display board that 
we had onion 
plants for sale at 
sixpence a _ hun- 
dred. Orders soon 
poured in, as the 
same plants were 
one shilling a hun- 
dred in town! 
Furthermore, we 
claimed that our 
plants were accli- 
matized. The Gar- 
den Committee was kept busy for weeks 
bundling up plants, delivering orders, and en- 
tering accounts. We had three varieties—an 
early onion, a long-keeper, and, for those who 
dislike the lingering onion flavor, a new odor- 
less onion. Some of the buyers rather sus- 
pected its odorless quality, and we didn’t dare 
to give a guarantee, knowing what onions are! 
Our long-keeping onions from last year are 
now being sold at threepence a pound. Of 
course we hold them until they are in demand. 
Soon we shall have leek plants to sell to get 
more funds. Carrots we sold at onepence a 
pound, and leeks at threepence a bunch. So 
we are learning to be gardeners and to man- 
age accounts.” 


ONE SCHOOL in Bath, England, re- 
ported in the British J. R. C. magazine, “We 
sold enough produce from our garden to buy 
all the seeds for this year, and, in addition, 
fertilizers for the garden.” 


your National Children’s Fund keeps 
right on going these days, doing the job you 
are counting on it to do. We have just re- 
ceived this letter from Robert Knight, twenty- 
five-year-old father of two of the hundreds of 
English youngsters being cared for at the 
nursery homes in England established with 
help from the N. C. F.: 
“Please let me take this opportunity of 
thanking you all for the wonderful help you 
have given to my country. This time last 
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year I was parted from my beloved wife, who 
died indirectly through enemy raids, and I 
was left with two baby boys. The Women’s 
Voluntary Services came to my aid, and after 
two days the children were placed in one of 
the nurseries that the generosity of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross has made possible. 
After seeing the nursery, I felt every con- 
fidence that the boys would be cared for, so I 
enlisted in the Royal Air Force. The nursery 
is an old manor house in Buckinghamshire, 
right in the heart of the English countryside, 
and has lovely grounds for the kiddies to play 
in. 

“Even in our armed forces, we have had help 
from the American Red Cross in the form of 
knitted articles to keep us warm during the 
cold nights to come. I am sure that I can take 
the liberty of thanking you on behalf of thou- 
sands of English people who have been helped 
in some kind way. There is one thing sure in 
Britain today: that is, that the American peo- 
ple will face up to their task as we try to face 
ours. We want to see this war over so that we 
can start a new life with peace and freedom.” 


HERE, in his own words, young John 
Taylor tells you how pleased he is with the 
clothes which you have made for shipment to 
England. He addresses his letter “To all the 
American children.” 


“Hullo Everybody: 

“T hope you are getting on all right. Thank 
you very much for the lovely brown mack and 
shirts you sent to me. I like the shirts be- 
cause they are open all the way down the 
front. I am nine years old, and I used to live 
in Stepney in London, but now I live in a 
vicarage down in Cornwall. I like it down 
here better than in London, because there is 
more room to play, and I can catch fish, and 
I can go by the sea sometimes. I am going to 
work on a farm down here when I am four- 
teen. We have a pond with trouts, and I can 
get chestnuts, and we have a black cat called 
Selina, but she has lost her paw in a rabbit 
trap. I have been to the pictures today to see 
‘Target for Tonight.’ It is about the R. A. F. 
bombing Germany. I have got a brother in 
the R. A. F. Weare having a lot of rain. We 
have a lovely swing here, and we caught a 


One of the Junior Red Cross projects at South 
Highlands School, Shreveport, Louisiana, was 
taking care of the needs of a day nursery. When 
the nursery needed a sand box, the boys of Grade 
A-5 built, painted and delivered it 
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mouse in a trap last night. Thank you for the 
things, and good-bye, with love.” 


A PARAGRAPH in another thank-you 
letter from Thelma Phillips, aged 10, shows 
that British boys and girls are doing many of 
the same things in wartime as Junior Red 
Cross members in the United States: 

“We are collecting a lot of waste paper at 
our school; already we have collected ten 
hundredweight. We save our money to help 
the war, and our school has saved £23 since 
September. We collect books for the soldiers, 
and postage stamps for the hospitals. Does 
your school collect anything?” 


THERE is special danger of epidemics in 
wartime, so, when an outbreak of diphtheria 
threatened in England, the British Red Cross 
cabled your Red Cross asking for a supply of 
toxoid right away. A generous amount was 
sent by Clipper plane, unloaded at the docks, 
put on a waiting truck, and hurried to a labo- 
ratory for testing. The British youngsters 
were inoculated at once, and a possible epi- 
demic was avoided. 

The American Red Cross-Harvard Hospital 
unit, established in the south of England, is 
given over to the study of communicable dis- 
eases. There are 125 hospital beds, and your 
Red Cross has sent sixty American nurses and 
a medical staff to work in the hospital. The 
young patients there become pretty restless, 
and so Junior Red Cross members of Boston, 
Massachusetts, agreed to make toys for them. 
Oilcloth dolls and animals, small linen picture 
books, wooden blocks, wooden animals with 
movable legs, and Morse keyboards were sent 
to keep the children amused. Twenty-five of 
each of the articles were made, and carefully 
treated with shellac so as to withstand heat or 
disinfectant fluids. 








SOME seventy 
classes and schools 
for the blind are re- 
ceiving the braille 
edition of the JUNIOR 
Rep Cross NEWS 
each month. This 
letter has just come 
from the California 
State School for the 
Blind in Berkeley: 

“Thank you so 
much for sending 
us the braille copies 
of the JuNIoR RED 
Cross News. Our 
students are enjoy- 
ing them very much. 

“Interest in all 
Red Cross activities 
has increased in our 
school as elsewhere. 
We have our second 
standard First Aid class in progress now. It 
is our third class in first aid work. A friend of 
the instructor has a daughter in the school who 
is assisting in the demonstration of bandag- 
ing. In this way, each child has actual experi- 
ence and practices just as in the sighted 
classes. We plan to weave afghans for men in 
Army and Navy hospitals as part of our Junior 
Red Cross work. One sweater is now well on 
its way, and many of the girls are working on 
an afghan. Five girls have completed a Red 
Cross course in Home Nursing.” 


WHEN the bombs fell on Hawaii on 
December 7th, the Red Cross was ready to 
help right away. For weeks and months vol- 
unteer workers, both grownups and Juniors, 
had been helping to prepare for trouble. Tens 
of thousands of surgical dressings had been 
assembled; thousands of garments and hun- 
dreds of complete layettes had been made; 
two thousand civilians had been given First 
Aid training; stores of clothing, food, and 
medical supplies for the use of homeless and 
evacuated people had been placed at key 
points; places where these people could be 
taken care of had been selected; stores of the 
wonderful new sulfa drugs and of blood 
plasma, which were later to save many lives, 
were on hand; names of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses who could be called upon had been 
listed. 

When the worst was over, the Red Cross 
provided fourteen nurses to go along on the 





Above, Philippine boy taking care of a large assortment of ducks and chick- 
ens as part of his school work. A pre-war letter from a Junior Red Cross group 
in the Philippines says: “We are required to join the Food Production cam- 
paign to increase the food production of our country. We are making both 
home and school gardens.” 


evacuation ships bound for the mainland. 
Many of the children on those ships went off 
hugging toys which had been made for them 
by members of the Hawaiian Junior Red Cross. 
Many of the wounded men who were still in 
hospitals in the Islands were more comfort- 
able because of the fracture pillows which the 
Juniors had been glad to make for them. The 
schools had to be closed for a time, but some 
Juniors worked in the Chapter clothing de- 
pots, outfitting people for their trip to San 
Francisco. When the schools opened again 
about March 1, the Juniors of Hawaii started 
on an order for ash trays and a huge order of 
sewing kits for men in the Army and Navy 
there. 


AN IMPORTANT THING to remember 
as you wage your War on Waste is that all the 
materials you are collecting—rubber, paper, 
textiles—are quickly going back into industry 
to serve once more in the nation’s war effort. 
With the need for metal in defense becoming 
more and more acute, there is an increasing 
market for old coat hangers. There is no 
need for conversion here, as with rubber and 
paper. The hangers are put to work again 
right away, thus relieving a shortage, now 
that metals are restricted for defense use. It 
would be a good idea for J. R. C. Councils 
to find out whether there is any market for 
coat hangers with local cleaners or other 
agencies, and then plan for their collection 
and sale. 
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Elephant Ears 


Ruth Langland Holberg 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


OIVO NIEMI sat on the bakery steps 

watching two men put up a poster on 
a high fence across the street. It was 
fascinating to watch the great sheets of 
colored paper unfold. Each sheet was 
matched to the next sheet and pasted 
down. Presently Toivo saw that it was a 
circus poster. There appeared a gor- 
geous tiger, and soon a white horse, with 
a dazzling young lady standing on his 
back, was seen galloping around a ring. 
It was like a huge picture puzzle growing 
before his wide, blue eyes. 

All at once a very dark uninteresting 
sheet of paper turned out to be a mag- 
nificent elephant. He wore brightly 
colored trappings and was by far the fin- 
est animal in the circus. 
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The last paper was pasted on the 
fence. Toivo read that next week the 
circus was to be in Gloucester at Stage 
Fort Park for three days. Just then he 
heard his father call him. It was hard 
to leave the circus poster and go into the 
bakery. 

“Toivo,” said his father, dusting flour 
from his hands, “I want you to take this 
Nisu to Folly Cove. Mrs. Lempi is hav- 
ing a coffee party this afternoon.” 

Toivo looked at the coffee cake the 
Finnish people called Nisu. It was 
baked especially for the party and was 
shaped like a huge wreath, sprinkled 
with sugar and chopped nuts, and fra- 
grant with the scent of crushed cardamon 
seeds. 





“My! What a big Nisu!”’ said Toivo. 

“Yes, it is, and you must be very care- 
ful, Toivo. I'll put it on this large card- 
board and wrap it loosely,” said his 
father. ‘“‘Toivo! Are you listening to 
me?” 

Toivo’s eyes were filled with dreams. 

“Father, the circus is going to be in 
Gloucester next week. Could I go to 
see it?” 

Mr. Niemi’s face grew sober. “No, 
Toivo, I can’t spare the money. The fare 
on the bus and the admission,—no, I 
can’t manage it.”’ 

“Oh, Father!” Toivo groaned. 
never seen a live elephant. 

He turned to look out the window at 
the circus poster. 

For the first time his father noticed the 
gorgeous poster. He looked at it rather 
longingly, but he shook his head firmly 
and said, “There are so many things to 
contribute to nowadays that mean much 
to our country. I am an American, even 
if I was born in Finland. Come now, get 
along with that Nisu and hurry back, for 
I’m going to the Sauna and you must stay 
here in the bakery.” 

Up on Squam Hill, near the quarries 
where the Finnish men worked, was a 
small hut in which they took the weekly 
steam bath which they called a Sauna. 
Great slabs of granite in the center of it 
were heated with a wood fire. After the 
stones were hot and the ashes had been 
brushed away, pails of cold water were 
thrown on the stones and the steam filled 
the small room. There were rows of 
seats in tiers, so one could climb higher 
where the steam was hottest. Little 
bundles of birch twigs were used to beat 
the skin to a wonderful rosy glow, and 
pails of cold water were poured over the 


“T’ve 


bathers when they had steamed them- 
selves long enough. In winter some of 
the older men who had been born in Fin- 
land would sometimes leap into snow 
banks to cool off before getting dressed. 

Toivo enjoyed the Sauna, too, but boys. 
went on a different day. 

He trudged slowly and carefully down 
the road to Mrs. Lempi’s. She was de- 
lighted with the great wreath of well- 
browned, sweet dough. 

“‘Here’s the money, Toivo. Don’t lose 
it. Can’t you stay and play with the 
boys?” she asked. 

Toivo shook his head. “No, my father 
is going to the Sauna and I must stay in 
the bakery.” 

“But no one comes to the bakery this 
time of the afternoon,” said Mrs. Lempi. 
“And the boys are playing circus.” 

Toivo looked wistful. Mrs. Lempi’s 
boys had seen the circus poster, then, and 
were most surely going next week. He 
rubbed the toe of his sneaker in the dirt. 

“T never saw a live elephant,”’ he said. 

“Oh, but you are going to the circus 
next week, surely?” Mrs. Lempi said in 
surprise. 

Toivo felt a lump in his throat. He 
could only gulp, “I must hurry back,” as 
he dashed to the road before Mrs. Lempi 
could see the spangle of tears in his blue 
eyes. 

Mr. Niemi was waiting impatiently for 
Toivo. He started down the steps, hesi- 
tated and muttered crossly to himself, 
“There, I forget about the rest of th 
Nisu dough. Oh, well... .” | 

Toivo looked at his father question- 
ingly. ‘What is it, Father?” 

Mr. Niemi was already striding down 
the road to an auto filled with Finnish 
quarrymen going to the Sauna. They 
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tooted the horn and called for him to 
hurry, and in a flash he was in the car 
speeding toward Squam Hill. 

Disconsolately Toivo went into the 
bakery. He saw the roll of dough his 
father had left in his hurry to be off. 
From the window over the breadboard 
he could see one half of the circus poster. 
He looked at it a long time. The elephant 
with his curled trunk and great flapping 
ears was all he could see. He found a 
pencil and tried to draw the picture on a 
sheet of wrapping paper, but it wasn’t a 
very good drawing. 

All at once he took the rolling pin and 
rolled out the lump of dough into a thin 
sheet, thinking all the time of the ele- 
phant’s ears. From one end he cut a long 
oval shape about nine inches long and 
four inches wide. He pressed plenty of 
raisins into the dough and sprinkled it 
heavily with sugar. Then he cut out 
seven more shapes just like the first. The 
oven was hot. He didn’t wait for the 
dough to rise as usual. He just popped 
the funny-looking objects into the oven. 

It was very quiet. Toivo cleaned the 
breadboard and rolling pin. He swept 
the floor where he had scattered flour. 
But, try as he could to keep busy, his eyes 
would go back to the window and the pic- 
ture of the elephant. 

Soon the bakery was filled with a deli- 
cious aroma. Toivo suddenly remem- 
bered he had put something in the big 
oven to bake. He ran and opened the 
door and took out a long tray of queer- 
looking cakes. They smelled good and 
looked good, all studded with raisins and 
glazed and sticky with melted sugar. 

Just then, the door opened and a 
stranger came in. Toivo knew at once 
She was 


that she was a summer visitor. 
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friendly and asked Toivo what smelled 
so good. Toivo was bashful and could 
only look flustered. The customer asked 
for some Nisu. 

“T’ve heard about that famous Finnish 
coffee cake and I want to buy some to 
serve in my tearoom,” she explained, 
and looked around at the glass cases to 
see what was in them. 

All she could find were some round 
loaves of dark Finnish bread and a few 
jelly doughnuts. There was no Nisu. 

She was disappointed, but kept snif- 
fing the air. ‘What is it that smells so 
appetizing?” she said, and stepped be- 
hind the glass cases so she could look 
into the bake room. Before Toivo could 
say a word she breezed in and stared at 
Toivo’s tray just from the oven. 

‘“‘What are these?”’ she cried in amaze- 
ment. 
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They grinned at each other 





Toivo was embarrassed. He did not 
know what to call his queer creations. 
All at once he could see through the cor- 
ner of his eyes the circus poster and he 
blurted out the first words that came to 
his mind, ‘Elephant Ears!”’ 

“Elephant Ears! Wonderful! Why, 
that’s exactly what I want! Elephant 
Ears!”’ She kept saying it over and over. 
Then she broke off the corner of one and 
nibbled it and her face broke into smiles. 

“At last I have found something dif- 
ferent to serve in my tearoom,” she was 
saying half to herself. 

Toivo’s eyes were popping from his 
head. She went on, “Wrap them up and 
I'll give you an order for six dozen a day. 
How much are they?” 

Toivo knew exactly what to charge 
according to the amount of dough, rai- 
sins, and sugar. 


‘Five cents each,” he said in a stunned 
voice. 

The young woman wrote her name 
and address on a paper, paid for the Ele- 
phant Ears with a highly pleased expres- 
sion, and left Toivo with a broken Ele- 
phant Ear to show that he had not 
dreamed the astonishing happening. 

When Mr. Niemi came home and heard 
about the Elephant Ears and tasted the 
broken one, he was just as astonished as 
Toivo at the delicious crispness and sweet 
stickiness of the oddly shaped cakes. 

“Elephant Ears!’ he kept saying over 
and over. 

“Well, Toivo, I guess a boy who has 
to bake six dozen Elephant Ears a day 
surely deserves to see a real live elephant. 
I want to see one, too.” 

They grinned at each other and began 
to make plans at once. 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


Frances Frost 


TINKLE-TANKLE up the street 


and toot and beating drums! 
In scarlet trappings and in gold, 
the wondrous circus comes! 


The clowns prance laughing down the 
street, 

gaily the brass bands play! 

The peanut-hungry elephants 

switch their trunks and sway! 


On chargers, lovely ladies ride, 
spangled and enchanting! 

The lions roar, the panthers pace, 
and Buff and I run, panting 


After the calliope 

that tinkle-tankles on— 

and we are full of circus day 
and crackerjacks and fun! 
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It's time to start winding the summer gardening clock at your 
school. Junior Red Cross members will want to know how to 
plan their school and community gardens to grow the best and 
most needed foods in the best ways and for the least money. 
If your program is to be carried out successfully through the 
summer months, you will need an adult advisor from your com- 
munity who is trained in gardening, such as a teacher, a parent, 
@ county agent, or an extension worker from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to help you divide up the work and keep 
it going. First of all, your school should appoint a committee 
to collect gardening information. You can get advice about 

school gardens, and about what to 
= plant and when to plant it from the 


. = . es of ee 
ashington, D. C. rite for the 
oe Sa_ Gd eb fads. .. new bulletin, ‘‘Victory Gardens,” 


and other garden bulletins. An- 

other committee can plan ways to 

Planting calendar get money to buy seeds and equip- 
—_ oy — A ~ - plan a - 
oo a . ; Late summer or plies—seeds, fertilizer, and tools. 

y spring plantings Late spring or summer plantings fall plantings ecm than ue hal aecunmaeee 

person to keep the gardening 


4 to 6 weeks be- | 2 to 4 weeks be-| After dangerof| 2to6weeks |6 to 8 weeks be- inal 
fore last frost fore last frost frost is past after last frost | fore first frost growing 
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Cabbage plants Beans, snap PLANTING CALENDAR AND SYMBOL FROM ‘*CONSUMERS 
Lettuce C Beets Collards ee 
Onions Lima bearis Kale 


Peas Squash Sweet corn Lettuce 

Potatoes Tomato plants Mustard 

Spinach Spinach O90 
Turnips i Turnips 

Radishes vite 





